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ABSTRACT 

This pamphlet reviews five recent research studies 
that focus on various key aspects of school climate, a popular 
metaphor that is difficult to define, measure, or manipulate. ''The 
Search for School Climate: A Review of the Research, by Carolyn 
Anderson, surveys the full scope of school climate literature, 
concluding with a summary of the common findings that these diverse 
studies have yielded. ''Elementary School Self-Improvement through 
Social Climate Enhancement," by Peter Coleman, emphasizes the 
importance of parent and teacher perceptions in school climate 
assessment and improvement. Carol Ann west's study addresses the 
"Effects of School Climate and School Social Structure on Student 
Academic Achievement in Selected Urban Elementary Schools." The last 
two studies reviewed are "Elementary School Climate: A Revision of 
the OCDQ" (Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire) by Wayne 
K. Hoy and Sharon Clover, and "Using Organizational Development to 
Improve School Climate" by Gary D. and Denise C. Gottfredson. (TE) 
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School Climate 



Thomas L Ellis 

School climate" is a popu- 
lar metaphor for a com- 
plex phenomenon that is 
easy to perceive but for- 
midably difficult to define, mea- 
:^ure, or manipulate. It refers to the 
aggregate of indicators, both sub- 
jective and objective, that convey 
the overall feeling or impression 
one gets about a school. 

A school with a good "climate" is 
seen as having enthusiastic, hard- 
working students; a dedicated, 
cooperative teaching staff; and a 
pervasive sense of trust, mutual 
respect, and support between 
teachers and administrators. A 
school with a climate perceived as 
poor is likely to be characterized by 
alienated students; teachers who 
are hostile or indifferent to the 
students and to one another: and a 
principal who is out of touch with 
teachers* needs, arbitrary and 
dictatorial in decisions, and resis- 
tant to any change in the status 
quo. 

In those terms, the difference 
between a positive school climate 
and a negative one is easy to grasp. 
By any standard — student achieve- 
ment, parent satisfaction, student 
attrition, teacher turnover, what- 
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ever — there lo a close connection 
between a school's climate and 
success in carrying out its mission. 

What is not so clear, however, is 
how to determine where the climate 
of a particular school lies on the 
continuum between "good" and 
"poor. " or what can be done to bring 
about lasting improvement. 

To assess a school's climate, it is 
first of aD necessary to identify 
those variables that most accu- 
rately reflect what the situation is 
and how they can best be measured. 
And to improve the school's climate, 
it is necessary to know something 
about the complex interactions 
that affect the situation, to recog- 
nize who is In the best lx)sition to 
alter existing patterns, and to 
determine where to stcut in launch- 
ing the change process. 

Five recent studies provide useful 
guidance in these matters. The 
first, by Carolyn Anderson, is a 
cohesive and insightful survey of 
the full scope of school climate 
literature, starting with the various 
conflicting opinions about the 
worth and validity of the "climate" 
construct as an object of research, 
and concluding with a summary of 
the common findings that these 
diverse studies have yielded. 

The second, ^eter Coleman's 
study of nine schools in British 




Columbia, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of parent and teacher percep- 
tions both in ascertaining the 
climate of a school and in determin- 
ing how to improve it. Then Carol 
Ann West focuses on urban schools 
in a study that shows how school 
climate factors can affect the 
academic success of disadvantaged 
children in learning basic skills. In 
the last two studies, one by Wayne 
Hoy and Sharon Clover, ar:d the 
other by Gary and E>enise Gottfred- 
son. the emphasis shifts to practi- 
cal strategies for improving school 
climate. 

Despite widespread disagree- 
ment about how to define or mea- 
sure tlie amorphous "school cli- 
mate" concept, a consensus has 
emerged among researchers that 
the person most influential in 
determining or altering the climate 
of a school is the principal. In one 
study after another, a "good" school 
climate — however defined — is cor- 
related with teachers' perceptions 
that they can tru. t their principal, 
that they can get help when they 
need it, that they are respected as 
professionals, and that they are 
involved in the decisions that affect 
them the most. Conversely, in 
schools with pervasive problems, 
communication between teachers 
and administrators is deficient and 
the level of rapport is low. Clearly, 
the principal holds the key to creat- 
ing the kind of climate that will 
raise the morale, commitment, and 
achievement of teachers and stu- 
dents alike. 
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1 Anderson, Carolyn 
S, "The Search for 
School Climate: A 
Review of the Research, ' 
Review of Educational 
Research 52. 3 (Fall 
1982): 368-420. EJ 273 
690, 

Those who explore the research 
on schcol climate are likely to be 
overwhelmed by the bewildering 
variety of assumptions, instru- 
ments, concepts, and methods that 
researchers have used to explore 
the wide range of variables involved. 
In this regard, Anderson's com- 
prehensive and well-organized 
review is an ideal starting point for 
administrators who seek a lucid 
and orderly assessment of the key 
issues, controversies, and findings 
of the schoc' climate literature. 

Anderson begins by reviewing 
the rationale for the "climate" con- 
cept and the controversies over its 
validity and desirability as a focus 
for rCvSearch, She traces the 
methodologies used in current 
examinations of the concept back 
to ear'y studies of the orjjaniza- 
tional environment found in busi- 
ness, college, and classroom set- 
tings. Then she lists the major 
instruments for measuring school 
climate, along with their antece- 
dents .and derivatives, and relates 
the debate about school climate to 
differences among researchers in 
theory base, variables (and their 
hypothesized interrelationships), 
choices among units of measure- 
ment, and validity of subjective and 
qualita ive data, 

Desp te these differences, certain 
commo n conclusions about school 
climate do emerge from the litera- 
ture — recurrent factors that are 
perceived (by participants or out- 
siders) is shaping a school's cli- 
mate anl that are consistently 
associati^d with positive outcomes. 
Andersoji identifies four categories 
of variables: ecology (physical vari- 
ables), n- ilieu (characteristics of 
individu; Js in the school), social 
system (patterns or rules of operat- 
ing and interacting in the school), 
and culture (variables that reflect 
norms, bt^»lief systems, values, 
cognitive structures, and attitudes 



of persons with?n the school) 

Of all these variables, the ones 
that were most consistently corre- 
lated with a good school climate 
and high student achievement 
were those pertaining to rapport 
between administrators and 
teachers. Also important were staff 
participation in decision-making, 
good communication (charac- 
terized by trust, respect, andcare). 
and strong administrative leader- 
ship in instruction. These findings, 
gleaned from a broad array of re- 
search studies, suggest that princi- 
pals can play a decisive role in 
improving their school climate by 
providing more encouragement 
and support for their teaching staff 
and by seeking the staffs advice 
andparticipation indecision-mak- 
ing. 



2 Coleman, Peter. 
Elementary School 
Self-Improvement 
Through Social Climate 
Enhancement, Van- 
couver, BC: Simon Fraser 
University, August 1984, 
179 pa^es. ED 251 961. 

Using Wilbur Brookover's concep- 
tion of school climate as "the com- 
posite of norms, expectations, and 
beliefs which characterize the 
school social system as perceived by 
members of the social system/' this 
two-year project was an attempt to 
improve social climate in nine 
diverse elementary schools in 
urban, suburban, and rural loca- 
tions in British Columbia. The 
project was guided by four princi- 
ples: (1) schools should be respon- 
sive to their clients preferences: (2) 
precise descriptions of school cli- 
mate require multiple measures 
with convergent validation; (3) the 
principal s leadership is critical for 
effective schools: and (4) efforts to 
change schools need to be school- 
based and school-specific. During 
the project, wide-ranging surveys 
of both parents and teachers were 
conducted at each oi the nirie 
schools to identify components of 
school climate that parents and 
teachers regarded as most impor- 



tant and to discover consistent 
differences in parents' and 
teachers' perceptions of the princi- 
pal's role. Sur\^eydata were trans- 
tormed into ratings on each ot six 
factors — four perceived by parents 
(principal activities and style, 
achievement, challenge, and moti- 
vation; warm, welcoming environ- 
ment, and social contact), and two 
by teachers (teacher-principal colle- 
giality and solving instructional 
problems). 

The findings suggest that efforts 
to implement educationsd change 
are chiefly affected by three precon- 
ditions: school focus, school au- 
tonomy, and staff development. 

• SchooZ Jocus denotes the view 
that the school itself is the vital 
unit of anedysis and thus more 
important for change efforts 
than individucds or school dis- 
tricts. 

• School autonomy means the 
freedom from bureaucratic pres- 
sures that provides , but does not 
guarantee, the opportunity for 
innovation and excellence In 
this respect, Coleman's study 
"clearly supports the view that 
theprincipfd is critical toschool 
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qu2dity, for both parents and 
teachers," 
• Staff development reaches out 
to the proposition that teacher 
participation — including colle- 
giality and continuous improve- 
ment — is essential to school 
self-renewal and collaborative 
planning for change, A principal 
can best cultivate this kind of 
cooperative growth, Coleman 
says, by providing ample time for 
teachers to participate in plan- 
nmgand problem solving and by 
usmg professional development 
time for collegial activities at the 
school level. 



3 West, Carol Ann., 
"Effects of School 
Climate and School 
Social Structure on Stu- 
dent Academic Achieve- 
ment in Selected Urban 
Elementary Schools " 
Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation 54, 3 (1985): 
451-61. E J 320 608. 

One of the most mtractible educa- 
tional problems in recent years has 
been the failure of urban public 
schools to educate children effec- 
tively in basic skills. Test scores 
have shown that the disparity in 
achievement levels between urban 
and suburban students tends to 
widen as the students advance 
from elementary to high school. Yet 
some urban schools are more suc- 
cessful than others in counteract- 
ing this trend; this study was 
undertaken to ascertain the 
reasons for the sii^ ess of such 
schools, 

Wilbur Prookover s School Cli- 
mate Questionnaire was filled out 
by 147 third- and sixth-grade 
teachers at 27 elementary schools 
in Paterson. New Jersey. All these 
schools have a majority of low-in- 
come and minority students, but 
they vary widely in achievement 
ratings. The survey data were then 
correlated with student scores on 
New Jersey Minimum Basic Skills 
Test at these schools. The data 
having been corrected and corre- 
lated, several statistical procedures 



were used todetermine the signifi- 
cance of the relationship between 
teachers' perceptions of school 
academic climate, the social compo- 
sition of the school (including race 
and socioeconomic background 
and the school social structure), 
and student academic achieve- 
ment. 

Higher achievement scores in 
reading and math among disadvan- 
taged students were consistently 
found in schools with strong in- 
structional leadership by the prin- 
cipal, a schoolwide emphasis on 
basic skiUs, parental involvement, 
and an overall atmosphere of high 
expectations. On the basis of these 
aggregate findings. West suggests 
that schools with a •'strongcommit- 
ment to basic skills instruction 
and,.,a supportive administrator 
who sets high standards and pro- 
vides ins true tioncd leadership can 
in fact do much to improve learning 
outcomes for children in urban 
elementary schools,** Obviously, in 
tackling the thorny problem of 
achievement lag among minority 
and low-income students, a healthy 
school climate can make a crucial 
difference. 



4 Hoy, Wayne K., and 
Sharon I.R. Clover, 
"Elementary School 
Climate: A Revision of the 
OCDQ.'' Educational Ad- 
ministration Quarterly 
22. 1 (Winter 1986): 93- 
110. EJ 337 441, 

The Organizational Climate De- 
scription Questionnaire (OCDQ), 
developed by Halpin and Croft in 
1962, is the best known concep- 
tualization and measure of school 
climate. Despite its popularity. Hoy 
and Clover felt that it had basic 
weaknesses in design and logic. 
Thus they undertook a revision of 
the OCDQ, to produce an instru- 
ment of superior clarity and utility 

Hoy and Clover define climateas 
"a set of measurable properties of 
the work environment of teachers 
and administrators based on their 
collective perceptions "It is strongly 
influenced by the leadership prac- 



ticesofprincipals, they say. it sets 
the stage for the normative and 
behavioral structure of the informal 
organization, and it affects motiva- 
iiuii of StudciUs) aiid LCdcliei 5> alike. 

The eight dimensions of the 
original OCDQ were found to be 
inadequate on grounds that they 
failed to provide meaningful grada- 
tions in climate ratings ot schools 
that fell between the polarities of 
**open''and**closed " Hoy and Clover 
replaced them with only six dimen- 
sions — three bearing on the princi- 
pal's behavior (supportive, direc- 
tive, or restrictive ), and three relat- 
ing to the behavior of the teachers 
(collegial, intir ate, or disengaged). 
In place of Halpin and Croft 's bipo- 
lar (open-closed) classification, the 
revised OCDQ illuminates four 
contrasting types of school clirr- te, 
based on the relative candor and 
responsiveness of both principals 
and teachers: open (supportive 
principsds and collegifd or intimate 
teachers), engaged (restrictive or 
directive principcds and collegial or 
intimate teachers), disengaged 
(supportive principals and disen- 
gaged teachers), and closed (re- 
strictive principals and disengaged 
teachers). 

The authors say a pilot test re- 
vealed this schema to be mor( 
useful and accurate in characteriz- 
ing school climates than that oi the 
origmal OCDQ, since the middle 
gradations between "open" and 
"closed" — ambiguous in the origi- 
nal instrument — were clearly as- 
sociated in Hoy and Clover's revi- 
sion with perceived patterns of 
behavior on the part either of the 
teachers or of the principal. 



5 Go ttf reds on, Gary 
D., and Denise C. 
Go ttf reds on. Using 
Organizational Develop- 
ment to Improve School 
Climate, Baltimore: 
Center for Research on 
Elementary and Middle 
Schools. Johns Hopkins 
University. July 1987. 24 
pages. 

As the authors of this report 
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wistfully observe, "most educa- 
tional researchers develop, pilot, 
and evaluate techniques[for school 
climate improvement] in schools 
where it is easiest to conduct their 
research," But what about schools 
in serious trouble — inner-city 
schools plagued by violence, low 
student and teacher morale, high 
teacher turnover, and mutual mis- 
trust resulting from (and per- 
petuating? poor communication 
among administrators, teachers, 
and students? 

The Gottfredsons chose such a 
school for a test run of their Pro- 
gram Development Evaluation 
(PDE) method, an integrated ap- 
proach (based on organizational 
development theory) to analyzing 
organizational problems and inter- 
vening to solve them. In applying 
the PDE method, researchers col- 
laborate with school personnel to 
set measurable school improve- 
ment objectives, select interven- 
tions to achieve these goals, identify 
obstacles to implementation, and 
develop benchmarks to monitor 
progress in coping with these obs- 
tacles. According to the authors, 
PDE surpasses similar school im- 
provement methods in its detailed 
attention to the obstacles that 
commonly thwart implementation. 

The obstacles that vhe resear- 
chers encountered at this school 
included a tendency by adminis- 
tiators tc cover up problems rather 
than attempt to solve them, and a 
consequent lack of teach^^r trust in 
the administration's willingness to 



follow through with its part of any 
agreement. Researchers also had to 
cope with a self-validating **yes, 
huC problem marked by a litany of 
objections from teachers and ad- 
ministrators alike that the new 
procedures would be impossible to 
apply. 

The researchers addressed this 
situation first by reaching agree- 
ment among staff and adminis- 
trators on what practices would be 
desirable regardless of obstaclp-^ 
Theu, iri a separate step, all con- 
cerned were caUed upon to examine 
the perceived obstacles and develop 
specific plans to overcome them. 
The researchers noted that by 
limiting the range of discussion to 
a single issue at a time, they were 
able to keep the "yes, but" problem 
under control; aJso, by getting 
teachers and administrators to 
collaborate in problem -"olving, 
channels of communication and 
trust were restored as they collec- 
tively developed a set of bench- 
marks to signal levels of progress. 
The resulting policies and plans 
were written down and dissemi- 
nated throughout the school, along 
with decisions about who was to 
take what specific steps, and when. 

By the end of the three-year 
project, teams at this inner-city 
school had implemented major 
innovations in classroom manage- 
ment and instruction, had revised 
schoolwide discipline policies and 
practices, and had launched several 
innovations aimed at increasing 
parent involvement and decreasing 



student alienation. Although the 
school still has a long way to go, 
indicators of teacher morale h ive 
risen as the staff s perception^ of 
the administiatioii have become 
more positive; meanwhile the 
school has become measurably 
safer and more orderly. 
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